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ABSTRACT 

Teachers can take on the. additional responsibilitt of 
<nsecvice leadership and can be trained in the processes- of _ 
curriculum development. Through, implementation of those; procedures, , 
teachers can initiate an ongoing system of needs-based insertd^ce 
education. Steps in initiatina this process include: -(IV Teachers 
take the maior responsibility for identification of needs and 
•strengths and inservice plannina: (2) once needs have been 
identified, aoals and obiectives are specified: (3) Hhen goals and ^ 
obiectives have been specified, a validation process allows 
individuals affected by the inservice process to clarify their 
reeds — an important step in collaborative planning; (4) After . 
teachers validate aoals and obiectives, they toegia to design and 
develop inservice activities that address specified needs and goals; 
-(5) After activities have been developed, inservice programs a^ 
delivered by the designer or by teafchers who are proficient at, 
delivery: and (6> Teachers, through evaluating,^ their students' 
performance and through completina evaluatiori forms regarding 
inservice* proarams they have attended, are capable of sound 
evaluation of the proaram thev have developed. (JD) 
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Abstract 



' ' ' Recent literature suggests that effective. inrervice education 
is a teacher-direc^e4.^, continual pif^ess of professioncti development. 
To explore the feasibility of this concept, teams of special and vo- 
cational educators were trained to design, develop, and deliver, in- 
service education. Evaluative data col lected^ from the' teams and 
their audiences, and project staff observations and expertences, 
indicate that teachers, with some difficulty, can^/«dopt the additional 
responsibility of' inservice leadership/rhis suggests a method for 
providing school systems a lasting resource in teachers able to assess 
and meet their inservice training needs, thereby creating an ongoing 
process of^ professional development. 



TEACHING TEfCHERS TO TEACH TEACHERS 
-THE FIRSrPHASrOF A NEW-APPROACHTO'INSERVICE EDU^^ 

Need for Improved Inservice Practices 

Need for Inservice 

The need for continuous professional development is recognized 
tod(ay in many professions. Large insurance companies have staff 
development directors, management consulting firms offer a wide 
range of courses for business people^ medical doctors read journals 
and take courses, and teachers have inservice education^.- In Inservice 
Education: Priority for the '80s , Johnson (1980) discusses. the various 
factors that make inservice education for teachers particularly im- 
portant in today's world. 

Need for Improved Inservice Practices 

<'- ' .... 
The literature on inservice education abounds with criticisms 

of inservice practice, and inservice, in general, has a poor c 

reputation among teachers. It is -clearly worthwhile for tho^e who 

seek to facilitate the inservice. aspect of teacher preparation to do-^ 

so through improved inservice ^practices as well as through delivery of 

appro^iate content. 



The terms inservice education, inservice training, staff development, 
professional development, professional growth activities, and others 
are used interchangeably by some ^authors and with specific meanings 
by others. We use the terms inservice education and professi^onal 
development interchangeably for variety. We use the terms broadly, 
to indicate learning activities undertaken by or presented to 
incumbent teachers to enhance or foster their professional growth. 



Guidelines for Effective Inservice Education 



Although there are methodologteil and reporting problems in 
many research reviews and in original research (see Cruickshank:, 
Lorish, and Thompson, 1979 for a discussion of some J;he problems), 
the lack of well supported empirical evidence regardingn'nservice edu- - 
cation leaves us with this literature as perhaps the best source of 
direction regarding effective inservice practices. Some confidence 
can be placed in guidelines extracted from these analyses for two reasons: 

1. The guidelines extracted by different reviewers from 
different sources tend to be similar and not contra,- 
dictory. 

2. The gui4elines tend to be consistent with theories of 
adult learning and educational change. 

Still, we must be cautious, for at best^the available evidence suggests 
that certain pract^ices are associated with , rather than c^use, effecftive 
inservice. The theories add support to the notion that those practices 
may indeed be causal factors in effective inservice programs, but they do 
not support a conclusion that the guidelines are necessary for the establish 
ment of effective inservice programs. 

Before proceding with a set of guidelines on which to base 
inservice practices, we must clarify just what an effective in- 
service program is. Typically, the literature uses one or more 
of the following criteria to define an effective inservice program: 

I. 

1. it causes or is associated with desired pupil change 

2. it causes or is associated with desired teacher change 

3. it is rated positively on a number of factors by the 
audience (e.g., speaker's knowlege of subject). 

Many authors promote pupil change as the ultimate criterion 

of effective inservice programs, although many accept some kinds 
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of teacher change— such as making the teacheir's jo^ easier— as 
'WortJ^hile even irttre teacher change does not directly lead to pupil • 
change. In other cases, teacher change is used as a criterion because 
it is assumed to lead to pupil change and is easier to measure. 
V Explicit reasons for using audience opinion as a criterion often are 
not stated. However, it is reasonable to assume that adults will not 
learn much from programs they don't like because they are unlikely 
to attend to information being presented or to become involved in 
scheduled learning activities (cfT Rosenshine ahd Berliner, 1978). 

With the caution that audience appreciation is o^^ one im- 
portant factor in detennining the effectiveness of an inservice 
program, we will accept it as a minimum criterion. It is important^-t 
to obtain evidence that audience appreciation leads to teacher change, 
and that the teacKer change^ is desirably for its own sake or because 
it leads to desired pupil change. Lacking that evidence^ there should 
at lea'st be strong supporting theory. Unfortunately, when th,e evidence 
is not available, the theory is often assumed rather than explicity stated 

The guidelines for effective inservice presented in Table 1 can 
serve as theory to direct development of inservice practices. They were 
extracted from a variety of sources, both reviews of research and 
r/ports of original research. The criteria for effective inservice 
programs were not always specified in the sources, however the guide- 
lines we chose are consistent with theories of adult learning (Knowles, 
1978) and appear to be likely to lead to teacher approval of in- 
service programs and to teacher change. 



. GUIDELINES FOR IMPROVED INSERV ICE PRACTICES^ 

1. Inservice, education programs 'should be an integral pirt of the 
education agency and should receive the explicit support of the 

V ^administration. \ ' " 

2. Inservice education "programs should be coMa^boratively planned 
by a'll tjiose affected (the inse^rvice audience, administration, 

/and providers)^ 

3/ Inservice education programs should be based on an assessment 
^' of the*needs and strengths of. the inservice audience. 

4. Inservice education programs should have explicit goals and 
. objectives. - * 

5. Inserv^*ce education t)r;ograms should offer a variety of learn- 
ing activities, including individualized activities, to accom-, 
modate individuap-leafning styles of audience members. 

<6t" , Inservice .providers should be selected for their competence 
in meeting the needs of the intended audience. Teachers are 
^ often competent in nteeting their own ri^eds- 



7. Inservice education programs should be evaluated by those 
affected, and evaluation 'results should be used to assist in 
planning and implementing ingoing inservice education programs, 
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These guidelines were developed from the following reviews: 
Skrtip^, Knowlton, and Clark, 1979; Skrtic, Clark, and Boll and, 1980; 
and Hutson, 1979. These reviews included, among other sources, 
the following: Lawrence, Ba^r, Elzie, and Hansen, 1974; Edelfelt, 
1977; the F(and Change Agent Study (Beniian and McLaughlin, 1975 and 
" aughlin and Marsh, 1978); the Inservice Teacher Education 
. .Joyce, Hewey, y%rger. Hill, Wateman, Vance, Parker, and 
1976; Joyce, McN|-lr, D^i^ McKibbin, Waterman, and Baker, 1976; 
Joyce, Parker, andfeeman, 1976; Yarger, Boyer, Howey, 
Pais, Warnat, Bhaerman, Duke, Dar>hSnd, Joyce, and Kill 1976; 
Brandt, Mesa, Nelson, Marsli, Rubin, Asrhworth, Brizzi, Whiteman, Joyce, 
Howey; and Boyer with Vance, 1976) £r survey by a^ask .force of the 
National Inservice Network (198a)rand texts and articles on adult 
learning and educational change. 




A Curriculum Development Approach to Inservice Education 

One way to meet these guidelifle^s is to, with administrative support, 
involve teachers in an ongoing system of inservicQ curriculum developmeht 

and Implementation. Once administra|;T\/e support has been obtained, 

') -3 H 

teachers can be trained In the processes of curriculum developmesnt , and/ 
through implemehtlon of those processes, an ongoing system of need^-based - 
Inservipe education can be Initiated. Skilled teachers and supportive 
administrators can then maintain the. system. The following paragraphs 
win describe how the guidelines can be met through the processes. 

Identification of needs . The first stage of curriculum development 
i'^Mdentlf Icatlon of needs. • Guide! Ines^ and 3 suggest that Inservice 
planning should be a collaborative effort of ^11 affected and that pro- 
grams should be based orj an assessment of the needs and strengths of 
those who are to be the aui^lehce. In most cases, ^teachers will be the 
most affected by Inservice programs, and they will fonn the- bulk of the 
audience. It Is ^erefore reasonable for teachers l^o take major 
responsibility for tdentlf Icatlon of needs and strengths and Inservice 
planning. They can be taught to use needs assessment strategies that 
win also tap the perceptions of administrators, support staff, parents, 
and even'^students as appropriate. 

Specification of goals and objectives . Once needs have been Identi- 
fied, goals and objectives are specified. This curriculum development 
stage obviously meets guide! Ine 4 and helps to meet guldenne 1. 



Teachers of course *have some of the skins of curriculum 
development, but In general they tend to be' users of rather than 
developers of curricula. Although several packaged Inservice 
programs and sessions exist, there Is no Inservice curriculum for 
teachers to review, modify, and use. 
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If goals and objectives are written for all the needs identified, 
they can fpm the basis for an ongoing collaborative system of professional 
development. Analysis of needs, strengths, goals, and objectives, can 
reveal a picture of school wide needs and suggest appropriate audiences 
and planners for programs to meet those needs. 

Validation . For seve>?^l reasons, after goals and objectives have' 
been specified, a validation process should occur. When teachers 

{ 

analyze needs assessment results, they will order the needs according 
to apparent priority and write goals and objectives they believe wH 1 
meet those needs. The validation process requires the respondents to 
the Initial needs assessment to consldej; both the priority listing and 
the specified goals and objectives. They may register disagreement 
with the priority listing and/or with the goals and objectives. The 
validation process aids In meeting the first four guidelines by allowing 
Individuals affqcted by the Inservlce process to clarify their needs, 
an Important step In collaborative planning. 

Design and development of Inservlce activities . After teachers 
validate goals and objectives, they can begin, to design and develop 
Inservlce activities. Teachers, of course, are trained to design 
and develop learning activities for their students In their own subjeqt 
areas. For many Inservlce needs, there will be teachers with the 
requisite content expertise to fill those needs. Therefore, If teachers 
are taught principles of adult education, they will be ready to design 
and develop Inservlce activities that address the specified goals and 
objectives. When they do not have the expertise, they can research the 
subject or collaborate In designing and developing the program with ' 
someone who does. They will at least be able to explicitly specify 



their, needs. Thus, this curriculum developiaent stage aids In iDoetlng 

guidelines, 2 and 5. 

Delivery of Inservlcc programs . Insorvlce programs are dollvorod after 
activities have been developed. This stage provides an Inservlce program 
for an Initial audience and serves as a field test of programs that may 
be delivered to other audiences. The teachers who designed and developed 
the activities may be best suited. to deliver the program. Some teachers 
may be more proficient at design and develppmenj: than delivery and If so, 
someoijie else may be selected to deliver a program. When possible and 
appropriate, this can be another teacher who has been Involved in the 
planning prgcess fr^ the beginning. In some cases a provider may be 
selected from outside the school system. In any case, when the individ- 
uals who have assessed needs and planned programs select inservlce pro- 
viders, they are bound to select competent providers, because they will 
know precisely what they are seeking. Thus, guideline 6 is met. 

Evaluation . The final stage of .curricul um development, evalua- 
tion, feeds into the initial process of needs identification. Teachers already 
have some background in evaluation, through evaluating their students' 
perfonnance and through completing evaluation fonns regarding inservlce 
programs they have attended. Instruction in purposes for and methods of 
evaluation will enable them to design and implement multiple evaluation 
strategies that will provide them information regarding the effectiveness' 
of their inservlce programs. They can then use such information to help 
them decide: (a) what aspects of their programs are effective and should 
be continued, (b) what^'aspects need to be changed, and (c) whether 
further programs are needed on some topics. This final process of curri- 
culum development meets guideline 6. k 



Implfarientatton of GuideVlhes for EffQctlve Insorvice 



*^Tra1n1nfl Educators to Deslgrii Dovolopi and Dellvot: Insurvlce Education 

• • ' ' . ..-^ 

Is. a three-year project based In the Uri^lartSfty of Kansas Departjnent of • 

k ' ' ' 

Special Education «iind funded by the Office of Special Education. Its 

: fe- . 

major purpose is to prepare sp^'dial and^ vocational educators to meet the 

careelr/vocationaL^ucation needs of handicapped studervts. The vehicle 
« . ^^^^ 

for^his teacher preparatiojr\.Js the facilitation of tniproved* inservice 

r' & ' 

practices. The ^^;0delines for effective inservice were followed in 
designing the project. Ther/^project proposal was written in 1978, however, 
ongoing needs assessment and evaluation are vital aspects of the project,j 
and thus the guidelines we fol low have been updated slnce^ the original 
proposal was written. 

After planning Ineetings and conversations with several special and* 
vocational administrators in Kansas communities, agreement was reached 
with administrators from three sites. Two sites consisted of special 
education cooperatives and Area Vocational Technical Schools and the 
other jwas a large school district and its Area Vocational Technical 
School. Administrators agreed to grant released time for inservi<:e 
team members and to schedule the inservice programs. 

Teams of teachers were selected from each site. Each team in- 
eluded at least j)ne vocational instructor, one speci.al education 
teacher, and one teacher with a role in both areas, such as a work 
study^coordinator for special needs students. Each team comprised 
three to five teachers. ^ 

A graduate level course was conducted in a central location to 
teach the teams the initial stages of curriculum development. Follow- 
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1n(j Instruction In noods a^^50^iSlnont| <joal m\ ohjoctlvo wrltlny, ml 
vdl lddtloni tho teams impleinonted each stayu In their own, sghools, 

A second (graduate courso was conducted durlnij the suinnier on the 
Un1vers1t;y of Kansas campus. The teams learned principles ot 
Inservico doslc^n, dovolopmont, delivery, and evaluation. While on 
campus they designed their Inservlce programs, practiced delivery, 
and designed evaluation strategies. 

In the fall, the teams delivered their Inservico programs'^. 
All addressed an area of career/vocational education for handicapped 
students. For example, one focused on tips for teaching' special 
students and another on safety considerations In the vocational class- 
room. Several were preceded by and were followed up with staff news- 
letter articles. Some were delivered to joint audiences of special 
and vocational educators and some to one or the other. 



^ The next phase of the project will be an Outreach Phase in 
wfiich the original teams of teachers will train new teams of 
teachers from their own and nearby education agencies. This phase 
has four purposes: 

1. It will institute a multiplier effect so that more LEAs 
will have the benefits of teacher led inservlce programs. 

2. It will reinforce the inservlce curriculum development 
skills of the original teams (through their teaching of 
the inservice curriculum development process to others). 

3. It will reinforce the institutional izatidn of ongoing 
teacher led professional development in the original LEAs 
as new teams continue the process. 

4. It will add to the pool of packaged inservice program's . 
designed and developed for teachers by teachers. 
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^"^^ Conclusions 
In ogr experience with the project thus far we have reached several 
cbnclusiions we hepe may help others who wish to improve inseryice practices 
through facilitating teaqher involvement. The^e conclusions were reached 
from the following sources: 

1. Knowledge tests completed by project participants 

2. Project staff observations and experiences throughout the project 

3. Fomative evaluations completed by project participants 

' 4.. Formative evaluations completed by inservice audiences 

5. Solicited and unsolicited comments from various involved 

Individuals, e.g. administrators, site contact persons, project 
advisors . 

The conclusions are presented on the following pages as hypotheses, 
with each hypothesis accompanied by its justification, conclusions and 
evidence, and recommendattons and remaining questions. This represents 
a "reconstructed logic" (Kaplan, 1964) because although some of the 
hypotheses were evident from the beginning of the project, others became 
clear to us as we gained experience with the project. Besides providing 
advice to those who may wish to replicate some aspects of our project, 
we hope these conclusions may provide direction for further inservice 
research. 



The appendix includes further details on the evaluation strategies used and 
data col lected . 



- Hypothesis 1 : Some teacKers can learn to design, develop, and deliver 
inservice education programs. 

Justification . By virtue of their preparation to be and their experience 
as teachers, many teachers have many of the basic skills necessary to develop 
and implement an inservice curriculum. The inservice literature suggests 
teachers want to be and should be involved in all aspects of their pro- 
fessional development. Therefore, following training in areas of inservice 
curriculum development and implementation where thev lack knowledge and 
experience, teachers should be able to design, develop, and deliver inservice 

education. 

Conclusions and evidence . Some teachers can learn to design, develop, 
and deliver inservice education. Some teachers are better at certain 
aspects than others, however. 

1. Comparison of pretests and posttests indicates that teachers 
did not begin with sufficient knowledge to develop and imple- 
ment an inservice curriculum. However, all teachers involved 
gained sufficient knowledge to at; least contribute to the! 
design, development, and delivery of an inservice program!. 

2. Teachers* comments on formative evaluations indicated the^ 
were confident they were learning skills that would enable 
then to design, develop, and deliver inservice programs. 
Degree of confidence varied wi>^h the individual teacher and 
over time, but in general, more and more teachers became more 
and more confident as the project progressed. 

3. Teachers did design, develop, and deliver inservice education 
programs. Audience responses were largely positive. Project 
staff who observed the inservice programs were pleased with the 
teachers* perf onmances, as were administrators. One administrator 
commented that the inservice was the best he had seen in the 
fourteen years he had been at the school. 

Recommendations and remaining questions . More teachers should be 
trained to design, develop, and deliver inservice education. In this 
way, individual teachers can assume the inservice tasks they do best 
and let other teachers accomplish other inservice tasks. Further, 
teachers who know how to design, develop, and deliver inservice pro- 
grams may be better inservice consumers. This suggests that instruction 
in aspects of inservice curriculum development should be offered 
at the preservice level. Investigation into the characteristics that can 
predict which teachers will best be able to accomplish certain inservice 
tasks should he initiated. 



Hypotheses 2 : Teachers who volunteer to Jtecome part of an inservice team, 
who are recognized peer leaders, and who exhibit above average teaching 
ability will make effective inservice team members. 

Justification . -In order for teachers to be responsible for their 
own inservice education, they must cdmmit personal iime to inservice 
curriculum development. If they weire to Veceive a great deal of released 
time, they would no longer be full-^time teachers and some of the advantages 
of teacher-based inservice would be lost"^ It is reasonable to expect that" 
teachers who volunteer to be part of the team will be willing to commit 
their time. . 

Although the literature on adult learning suggests that effective 
teaching of adults ^differs inrseveral respects from traditional teaching 
of children, it is reasonable to expect that those teachers known for 
their ability to teach children will be dble to teach adults. In 
addition, those individuals may have greater expertise in the areas 
for which their colleagues express a need for inservice education. 
This will facilitate the development of inservice activities. 

ft is likely that an audience of teachers will respond favorably, 
initially, to an inservice provider they know as a leader. This will 
enable the provider to concentrate on matters other than gaining audience 
attention and acceptance in the f irst^teacher-led inservice program. 

Conclusions and evidence . Although it was our intention to choose 
tetam meml)ers who volunteered and met the other selection criteria, many 
administrators insisted on selecting participants. In instances 
where teachers did volunteer, there were not enough to institute a 
thorough selection process. In addition, in some of our sites, it is not 
likely that the teachers with the greatest teaching ability would 
measure up to the "best" teachers in other sites. We do know that we spent 
more time than we intended "selling" the project concept to the team 
members, that some of the team members were not well respected by their 
peers, and that several team members complained about the amount of time 
they had to devote to the project. On the other hand, each team did 
successfully design, develop, and deliver Inservice programs. Further, 
one of our contacts in a site told us the teachers who began without the 
respect of their peers were gaining in acceptance. 

Recommendations and remaining questions . We are pressing harder in 
Phase II (see footnote 4) for team members to volunteer and to meet our 
selection criteria. Many administrators, however, still want to select 
participants. So, If administrators insist on selecting team members, 
extra time should be allowed to build team members' commitment. Care 
should be taken during training and assignment of inservice tasks so 
that the inservice curriculum development and implementation process 
does not suffer from team members who are better suited to particular 
tasks than others. Research is needed regarding the following question: 
What characteristics of a classroom teacher predict that teacher's 
inservice leadership potential and how can administrators be persuaded 
to choose team members accordingly? 



Hypothesis 3: Teachers 



wtrl design 



inservice programs that t 



multiple learning activitiefS. 



Justi fication 



ncorporate 



A typical complaint of teachers regarding 
is that they are often strictly lecture amd 



inservice programs 

therefore boring. They often state the need for more "ha^nds pn" 
experiences. It seems reasonable to expect, then, tKat in^depign- 
ing inservice programs, teachers would avoid lectures. In addition, 
our guidelines for effective inservice suggest that a variety of 
learning activities is appropriate, and therefore that was sotne- 
thing we stressed in our training sessions on inservice design and 
development. 

Conclusions and evidence . Although our teams voiced disapproval 
of long lectures, the inservice programs they designed revolved 
around lectures. Some included warm-up activities, films, and ^ 
tours, but these were all discrete activities rather than multiple 
activities geared toward one purpose. 

Recommendations and remaining questions . Apparently single 
rather than multiple learning activities are easier to design, develop, 
and deliver. Sometimes, a lecture may be the most appropriate learn- 
ing activity: if knowledge of a subject is low and time is short, for 
example. If teachers are to design ni|^J^1e learning activities, per- 
haps they need even more encouragemei^^^ examples, and the inservice 
schedule should allow more than just a^Wuple of hours. Alternatively, 
if single activities are chosen, the reason should be e)(platf\€d^ to 
the audience. 
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Hypothesis 4 : Inservice programs planned and delivered by te^ichers 
will lead to teacher change, which will lead to pupil -change wljen 
appropriate. ' 

Justification , Teachers will conduct thorough needs assessments 
to identify, the inser^vice training their qolleagues need. Because 
of their similar perspectives, they will be able to^esign programs 
at the appropriate content level. This makes it likely that teachers 
will be able to learn what they need. In addition, their colleagues 
(the inservice leaders) will be available to aid them in making 
changes based on the inservice program. This teacher change should, 
in turn, lead to piipil change when pupil change is the goal. 

Conclusions and^-evidence . Many members of the inservice audiences 
have indicated plans to implement suggestions they obtained from the 
inservice programs. Of course this is not sol id^evidence that they 
will, but it is an important first step. Unfortunately, many of the 
assessed need^ were so great that one or two inservice sessions cannot 
be expected to completely/fulfill them. More sessions will be needed 
before the expected teacher change can be great enough to lead to 
measurable pupil change. 

Recommendations andVemaining questions . Teachers shoul^l be « ' 
involved in designing inservice programs because they are able to 
specify the appropriate content level. If they do not actually design 
and develop the program, they should Work closely with those viho do. 
When needs are great, immediate teach.er and pupil change should hot 
be expected. Rather, the necessary inservice should be planneSf in 
sequence, with appropriate evaluation at each step, so that eventually 
demonstrable pupil change will occur. Methods of documenting teacher 
and pupil change that are valid and yet minimally time consuming 
should be explored. 



Hypothesis 5 : Teachers will appreciate inservlteip programs planned 
'and delivered by their peers more than those planned and delivered 
by others. , o ' 

Justification , In response to questions ^bout the best in- 
service providers, teachers often state that providers should be 
individuals with classroflm experience, rather than "ivory tower 
^intellectual's." FrequeMly teachers indicate that either inservice 
providers did not present anything new, rfid not present anything 
useful, or did not present enough information to be practically 
applicable. Teachers clearly do have. classroom experience and 
should, especially following a needs assessment; have an acturate 
grasp of the amount and level of information their colleagues need, 
because those needs will be similar to their bwn^ 

Conclusions and evidence . Most teachers did appreciate the 
inservice programs planned and delivereicJ by their peers as much as 
or more than those planned and delivered by others. In response to 
an open-ended question about the best aspects of a program, one 
teacher i^jdicated that it was nice to know there were teachers in 
her building to whohi she could go for advice. Many teachers who in- 
dicated that the teacher-led program^. were "about the same" as other 
inservice programs they had attended said that the/other programs 
were also very good. Most teacl:iers who indicated that teacher-led 
programs were worse than other programs had several negative comments 
that were irrelevant to the teacher-led aspects of the programs (for 
example th^y were forced to attend because of their contract; they 
did not want to attend past school hours, but that was the only time 
their con''tracts allowed). 

Recoqimendations and remaining questions . Because the majority 
of teachers exposed to teacher planned and delivered inservice programs 
appreciate those programs, teachers should be given responsibilities 
for their own professional development. It is reasonable to expect 
teachers will benefit more from programs they appreciate. Teacher-led 
programs are not the only program^' teachers appreciate, so further 
investigation should be conducted regarding the iriservice charac- 
teristics teachers appf-eci-ate. Thi^ will aid teachers,, administrators, 
and others involved in col latp rati ve irtsefvic^ p.J^^ning, when they 
assign inservice responsdbili^'tes and specify r6qttireme>^ts for the kln^s 
of inservice programs tHey need. 
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Hypothesis 6 ; After experience with, one -tMcher-led insemice 
program, administrators, team members, and remain i Kg teacbters\wilT' 
request the institutionalization of a system of ongoing fnsej^ice 
education planned and implemented by teachers. f 

a 

Justification ^ This hypothesis follows from hypothesis 5. If 
teachers afipreciate teacher-led inservice' programs, it is reasonable 
to expect they will wapt more. If the inser\^ice leaders are appre- , ^ 
ciated by^ their peers, they should want ^o continue to .receive that 
appreciation (antl they should be able to Wist some .help, following 
a successful experience). If adminis'trators perceive that teachers 
appreciate teacher-led inservice programs, they ^should be willing to^ 
share the responsibil ity of inservice planning and implementation. 

Conclusions and evidence . Teachers' appreciation of teacher-led 
inservice programs is not Sufficient to ensure institutionalization 
of the practice. Many of the team members are^not eager to continue 
to spend so much time on inservice activities, although some have ^ 
indicated a willingness to serve on an inserVlce Gommittee. One . 
administrator, after lavishing praise on the,J;eacher-led inservice 
program, has indicated that there will be no i^nservice programs next 
year. On the other hand, one team has bieen, asked to pr'ovide more 
inservice programs in its cooperative, as welT as i^ a neighboring one. 
this team has a contact person with Inservice rQspoHs^ibilities who 
has been a very active supporter of the pr'oject.' \ 

Recommendations altd remaining questions . Thp i ns t i tu ti ona 1 i za t i o n 
of teacher planned and implemented inservice programs is a worthwhile 
goal, but it will not necessarily occur after one successful program. 
More detailed plans must be made to provide the impetus. It is pr^^ble 
that an active supporter on-$ite and close toJtTie administrative leven' 
is helpful, but further investigation into the issue is required. The 
various factors that may facilitate the adoption of teacher- led in- 
service programs, both those involving teacher willingness and admini- 
strator approval, remain open to question. 
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Hypothesis 7 : A university project staff can assist educat,ion agencies 
in implementing an ongoing system of teacher planned and implemented . 
professional, development. 

Justification . As is stated in more detail in the beginning of 
this-paper, research and theory supports the concepts of teachers Having 
major responsibility for their own professional development. Teachers 
have many of the requisite skills and with administrative support they 
should be able to learn additional skills and then implement .a iprocess 
of iriservice curriculum development. j^^) 

Conclusions and evidence . With admlnistrative/^pport arid 
training by project staff, teachers can design, <\^9/^^h^^ deliver 
inservice education. Hypotheses 1 through 5 de^^(|r^^ the 
conclusions and evidence supporting this sumn^ai^J^^^ It is 

clear from our experience that some ^teachej:sj than 

B..i})c(r^^ -Others. 



others and that some administrators are.. 

In addition, a great c|eal of pe rs onaf ^'f)j(if|fi! J^f rj^^^ teachers 
willing to shoulder inservice resRpr^iilD^^|^ 

^- Recommendations and remaining questfons, / "We recommend that 
further; efforts be made to aid Education a|'6ncies in implementing 
an ongoing system of teacher-directed profe'ssional development.^ The 
burden, however, should be shared by jdmijiistr/aitors as well. They need 
to provide encouragement and some releasee^ time , in addition to 
cooperating throughout the total procesC' Investigation into optimal 
composition of an inservice team should be initiated. For example, what 
should be the proportion of teachers, . acVninistrators, and other involved 
individuals; what shoulpl be the final sfze, and what should be -.the 
selection criteria? Another question that, remains is: Can teachers 
skil:>ed in inservice curriculum development specify their needs to an 
"otitside'' inservice provider in such a way that the resultant program 
will be acceptable to the audience? If the answer is yes, teachers 
can have a great deal of involvement in their own professional 
development without having to design, develop,, and deliver each inservice 
session they need. Teachers can collaborate with consultants, completing 
some inservice tasks and monitoring the consultants' completion of others. 
This collaboration, then, can become part of a planned system of inservice 
education, instead of being a quick answer to an apparent inservice need. 
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Appendix 



Knowledge Tests 

Eleven teachers completed a pretest, which included essay 
questions designed to tap knowledge in the following areas: 

1. goals and objectives; 

2. needs assessment * 

3. , inseryice delivery alternatives 

4. evaluation 

Analysis of their responses revealed that most teachers understand 
the concept of go%s lind objectives but few had even "an awa^reness of 
needs assessment. a^d evaluation princjiples or of the variety of 
deliv,ery alternatives available for inservice programs. 

A final exam was administered at the conlcusion of the second 
training course. Instead of administering an alternative foVm of 
the pretest, a more straightforward exam was developed. This gave 
teachers who had acquired inserviCe skills but had not yet general - 
lized them to other situations an opportunity to display their know- 
ledge. Nine essay questions addressed the following topics: 

1. Content, presenter style, and audience needs in relation 
to choosing a delivery format 

2. Purposes of wann-up activities 

3. Alternative closings for inservice programs 
Inservice media 

5. Lecture "scripts" 

6. Inservice evaluations 

7. Coping with problem participants 

Ten teachers completed the questionnaire. Responses were scored 
excellent, adequate, or less than adequate. Of the 90 responses, 
twenty-five were judged excellent; nine, less than adequate; and the 
remaining, adequate. No individual scored less than adequate on more 
than two questions. 

Staff Observations and Experiences 

Project staff met frequently to discuss planned and completed 
project activities, perceived results of training activities, communi- 
cations with team membeV^s and administrators, and team members* in- 
service products. We also met with national, state, and university- 
faculty advisory committees to discuss our successes and problem's. 
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Comments 

Project' staff attended the inservice sessions and noted comments 
made by audienfce members and adminis.trators. In addition, some ad- 
visory board members attended some sessions and their comments were 
solicited as well. An example of the comments follow. 

1. I am impressed (Prafessor of Adult Education) 

2. This is the best inservice program I have seen in the 
14 years I've been here (Director of the Area Vo- 
cational Technical School) 

3. Tm getting better cooperation from the vocational 
instructors since this project started (Special 
education teacher) 

4. I understand the special educators* concerns better now 



(Vocational instructor) 



5. These teachers, real ly have worked hard on this program 
and it's made a real difference in our school (Inter- 
preter for the deaf) 

Inservice Questionnaire 

To add to our knowledge regarding teachers' perceptions of 
typical inservice programs and the characteristics they believe are 
important, two questionnaires have been distributed to 200 special 
and vocational educators in Kansas communities that have and have 
not participated in the project. Multivariate analyses of the re- 
sponses will allow us to specify some of the inservice characteristics 
teachers believe are important and to compare their perceptions of 
teachfer-led versus other-led inservice programs on those characteris- 
tics. Twenty-five percent of the questionnaires have been returned to 
date. Analyses will begin when more questionnaires have been receiv- 
ed. The questionnaires are provided in Exhibit B. 
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- ■ /^,: October 8, 1980 . ..' V 

■• ' / ^ SK KS AVTS, Dodge City 

TEACHirfG TIPS FOR SRECIAL STUDENTS 

Inservice Evaluation ^ * ^ 

■ ■" ' ■ .\ . • 

'Circle onie: . Vocational 8 ' Special Education - 11 Other - 0 

DIRECTIONS: Please answer the following Cjuestions as completely and honestly 
as you , can. ' ^ 

1. Which information or inservice activity was useful to you? 

Special Education :- Thz packzt (3). Tzxtbook mcutoAAjil adaption to 6p. zd. 
6tudznt&. Good ^n^omaZion ^eucAoC oAea^. Some. G^up d^cJLiii6^on 
on pKz&ZYVtcutLoYUi 0(5 ^pzcJ^ii^Q. 6abjzcX maXteA. Wfien I hxivz tLmz to go thAoagh 
thz bookZzt, I'm 6UJIZ thz tzchniquzj> mUi bz vzAy good. HovoaAjd^6 Ftovo Cha/utb, 
.cohczpts, tiisk oAA^zntatxon. AttzAn£Utivz tzaclving tzchnJ^que^ . G^up 
actAjvAXy about: apph.ophAjat:z tzacking tzchnA^u.z6. 

Vocati onal Educa ti on : Att. GzttAJig to knou) othzA 6pzcMiZ zducatlonat tzaakz/u 
to knovo hoiA) thzy hMxdJiz pnobtojn^. Thz Gnx)up Sz66^n6. U6z o^ ovzAtay. 
Angtz^^ PA,z6znt€ution. LJJJJLz--mo6tJLy po^Ajtivz—any nzgcLtivz attUXudzA? . 
Tzxtbook a6e/6. 

2- Do you plan to use any of the techniques presented? 
Which Ones? 

Special Education : VzJi . Vz^ , 'po6tZvz commzntd and K(iadX,ng tzchniquz^ . 

I aJOizjady do (2). V2M--aJUi. VzA, ilow choAt idza6. V^, tzxtbook ub&z. 

Maybz ^totA) chaAJt6. 

Vocati onal Educa ti on : ye>&. Vz^, unMxAz at tki6 timz, need to Kzad packzt 
£Vut. I aZAzaSy uaz mo6t o^ thzJ^z tzchnAjquz& (Jo/l KzgtiLaA 6tudznt^. 



Which techniques do you already use? 

Special Education : Wone. \\ott oi thm. Tzchniqaz& {^on. tzaching EMR 6 IV. 
Ta^k avuxJiy^Aj^. Havz vuszd mo6t o^ thzjn tn thz pa^&t. SkzioXon, vt^uaZ atd6. 
I OvzA'-ZzoAnying and pAadticz. Tho6z app^phJjitz . Some KzadJjig tzchitquzA, 
po6AjtLvz appA^oach, oKoZ too^fe f^oK 6tudzyit6, and tzvzt o({ 6tadznt6. Ouuttin^, 
dzmon^tAotion^, hand6-on tzchntquz6, ztc. LzoAyUng tzchnlqu^. KttzAnatAvz 
tut tailing optxon^ arid tn6tAa(itLon. 

Vocational Education : I alAzady aie mo6t o^ thm. Vmo}t6tA.atA,on. OkjoZ 
tz/sting . Reu^cMU.ng thzjn u6tng thz ovzAhzad, zxptoA^n tznm. 

3. (For vocational educators) Do you feel more confident about working with special 
education students in your class than you did before the inservice? 

Please explain. 

Vocational Education : Wo, I tAuZl nzvz^ bz com^onXjabtz havtng ^pzzAjxZ zdazation 
6tudzyvU tn my c£xU6. Thl& UHJU all hzZp. No (2). Vzs (2). ye^, 
*good t^p6 in thz handouts .... 



. 4. Do .ydfu now feel more comfortable about working with vocational instructors/ 
. .. special education instructors? 

Please coimient: 

Special Education : V^eA. y^s, voAy good. The/io. tuun't znoagh lYVtoAoctlon 
..(w;tfi vocjdUonaZ Aja6VuicXau to zvaZxuUz this,. VeA, I knouo thzy oaz hitzKutad 
in heZpiyig the. SpejcMit EmcjouUon 6tade,nt6. Ye^, wz <vlz thzKz to heZp thz 
6tude.nt. YeA, thz Xokddiz piogfum ha& been zxt^emeZy heZp^ui tn communicjouUng 
uiith thz Vo Tecfi tmchz/a and hzgotlcuUng vaith thm to intzgnxUz my pupV'6 in 
> ^ theJji cZ£iS6/wom. Yz&, mo^z inionrnzd. Yz&, thzAJi Kzat pzopZz, thiy knovo 

a tot about thoAA CLAea. Yz&, an auooAznu^ o^ thoAA zHonX^ i6 veA.y CommzndabZz. 
J ftave atway^ iztt comiontablz working uiUh them vohzn bznzitciat ^oA my student!,. 
To)ithz glitzd aAea, Vm 6tUt not paAticuZanZy 6uaz oa to hovo to tnteA^aaz the^z 
p^ognjom^ . 

j Vocational Education : (?). Yu, tJuZ ^e^({o^ce6. Vocational In&tAuztoA/^ . 
ykl izzL about thz 6amz. Yfee only pnjobZzm I 6zz l& to hztp thz. 6pzcAMl zdacation 

Atudznts tcLth thz uAiotz cJUi>6, I tznd to Zo6z thz intzAUt o^ thz otheA^^. Yz6, 

I havz common cpnceAn. Yz& . \^ 

5. Would you have made any changes in the format or schedule of the inservice? 

Special Education; Mo (6). No'^Commznt (2). Yz^ (3). 

Vofcational Education: Wouldn^t had 6pzak. Would havz madz thz 

atmo6)fiph2Az coolzA, but you tJvizd. Wo (6). 

< What changes would you have made? 

\ Special Education : Wo [4]. It uua zxaellznt. Ta6k6 a littlz long. 
\ Mo/ie 6mall gAoap6 o^ Spzcial Educjotion and Vo Tzch to dcscoAA tzahriiquzi^ and 
appnoachu. I ux)uld havz^dz 6uAz I had 6u^^i.clznt notz& and wa6 awoAz 
OjJ thz micAophonz. Mo^e aztlvltizs^ Hjotkzn. than thz IzctuAz. ?zhhap6 
tpo much In^oHinatAJOn fyie^zntzd ^on. onz mzeXlng. ?aAti,clpant participation 
in bringing out somz idza& might havz given concAztz zxamplz ^OK cJLa66noom ubz. 
Uorz dLUizct intznjaction bztwzzn vocational and ^pzcMil zducaton^—chancz to 
a&k each othnA ^pzci^ic quz&tioni^. More specific 6ugge^tion6 and activities. 

Vo ca ti o na 1 Edu ca ti on : Morz group voork. Fztt somawhat ru&hzd--voould havz 
been good to have n^e intenaction. None 16). 
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MABULATIOH .OF EVALUATIONS OF SALINA AVTS INSERVICE 

# - ■ ■■ , ■ ■ 

November 7, 1980 



Parts 1-3 Ratings of Individual presentations 





RESPONSES (N=36) 


1 

PRESENTATION 


Meaningful & Useful 
Information was Presented 


Needs 
were Addressed 


Presenter 
was good 




.SA 
(4) 


A 

(3^ 


D 

(2) 


SD 
(1) 


X 


SA A D SD 

m (2) (2) m 


X 


SA A D SD 

(H) d) (2) m 


X 


Simulations 


15 


16 . 


1 


0 


3.4 


14 15 


2 0 


3.4 


19 12 


1 0 


3.6 


. Epilepsy 


, 23 


11 


0 


0 


3.7 


16 13 


1 1 


3.4 


16 15 


0 0 


3.5 


• Special Projects 


15 


14 


2 


0 


3.4 


9 17 


3 0 


3.2 


18 11 


1 0 


3.5 


Adapting Material s 


14 


15 


1 


0 


3.4 


12 15 


2 0 


3.3 


18 13 


0 0 


3.6 


RSVP 


9 


17 


2 


0 


3.3 


5 21 


2 0 


3.1 


13 16 


0 0 


3.4 



J 



Part 4 Rating of total program 



STATEMENT 


RESPONSES 


SA A D SD 
(4) (3) (2) (1) 


X 


The presentations 
were interesting 


19 15 2 0 


3.5 



SA= Strongly Agree (4) 

A= Agree (3) 

D= Disagree (2) 
^D= Strongly Disagree (1) 

X" The average 



Ml 

Evaluation forms were collected 
from 36 Individuals. However, 
each individual did not respond 
to^ each question. 
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/■Part.f 

What were the two most Important Ideas you received from this workshop? 

Material rnodlfititlo^^^^^^^ (8) 

Simulations: Information on hearing Impairments and adaptations for 
physically disabled (6) 

Accept the student where he Is atid go from there (3) 

Better understanding of epilepsy, have cots available for boys and girls 
who need to take a break for medical (epileptic) reasons, what the 
physically handlcaipped can do. ^ (3) 

The ability of Bonnie Console and Paul (armless Individuals). (2) 

Tialk slowly 

Repeat 

It's necessary to discipline... to work with the disadvantaged 
Keep your sense of humor 

Greatful I'm not handicapped and how to cope or adapt to It 

Consideration for the handicapped 

Regardless of the handicap a person can be trained. 

Handicapped are-not necessarily handicapped other than physically 

LD does not mean stupid 

RSVP proJfeCfS and oppdirtunlfles' 

Special Projects 

Have more Inservlce 

Revisiting of previous acquired knowledge . ' 

Nothing for shop or classroom instructions that Is for better instruction. 

I feel the simulation groups... not beneficial with the... 

Handicaps are.. .handicapping. More assistance available than most of 
us realize. 

♦ NOTE 

Fourteen Individuals, wrote two Ideas, thirteen wrote one, and nine 
did not respond to this question. The number In parentheses follow- 
ing some of the statements Indicates the number of Individuals who 
wrote similar statements. Ellipses Indicate Illegible words. 

Part 6 





RESPONSE 


QUESTION 


College Credit 
Skill Training 


Seminar 


Other 
Workshops 


No Answer 


If you desire further 
Information, In what 
format? 


8 


3 


n 


15 
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Part. 7; 
OTHER COMMENTS * 



POSITIVE 

I think the day was well planned, well organized, well presented. (4) 
This has been, a most constructive and Interesting workshop. Thank you. 

I average a training station every 2-3 minutes In n\y regular class and 
do not have enough time to give the disadvantaged the time they need, 
so have other students help—some of these students should have seen 
this workshop. 

One hell of a good Inservicel 

One of the best programs that we have ever had at Vo-Tech. It lets 
Instructor know that they can get professional help from local 
people, right, here at Vo-Tech School, with student learning problems. 



Various topics were equally interesting 
Good material 

One of the better if not the best inservice days we have had 



NEGATIVE 

Time span shorter 

Did not stick to schedule (3) 

Smokin g should not be allowed in class sessions 

Don't we learn by observing— how or what method do we retain best! 
Reading, listening, observing— feel if we visited industry we could 
learn a lot by observing especially for Ideas to. help handicapped. 

Cuo«t« and epoakors should be seated at the front of the room so when 
they are introduced, the^audience does not have to turn around to locate 
them. 

Speaker not here on time. 

I feel that RSVP is a good program but question what the purpose was in 
their presentation to the staff. If SAVTS is interested in becoming 
involved, the administration should get together with RSVP and draw 
up specifics to be then presented to the staff. 

The last session time schedule should have been... i 



Need an extra part-time qualified instructor person to give the disadvantaqed 
this' consideration which they really need. 

* NOTE 

Fourteen Individuals wrote one or more conment; twenty-two did not respond. 
The number In parentheses following some of the statements Indicates the 
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JANUARY. 14. 1981 
SW ICS AVTS. DODGE CITY 

INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Check one: Vocational Instructor 
Special Educator" _ 
Othiar (specify) 



Please rank order your preferred Inservlce providers. Use a 1 
for your first choice, a 2 fdr your second choice,. and so on, 
with a 4,5, or 6 indicating your last choice. 
Average Rank " Rankings 

> 3.4 local administrators 2 6 6 2 2 3 3 

1.9 local teachers 1 3 3 1 11115 

_3JB_ personnel from the. State Department of Education 4 4 5 4 5 2 2 
3.8 professors from universities 3 5 4 3 6 4 3 Z 

^^^^ ^ 

1 >8 other, specify People from Industry 114 1 
2>0 other, specify Field trips 2 2 



What did you appreciate most about this Inservlce? ^ ^ 

Guest Industrial people . Safety 

Good pointers on safety Work was well presented 

Variety of presentations Done by own staff, and came directly to 

Film & demonstrations point. 

More of a 2-way communication Instead of 
What did you appreciate least about this inservlce? lecture. 

Length 

Talk from Arrowhead West. 



Overall, how did this inservlce compare with the last one you attended 
that was not led by teachers? This one was 



better 
about the same 
worse 



, JANUARY 14. 1981 • 
SW Ks' AVTS .. DODGE CITY 

INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Check one: Vocational Instructor: 

Special Educator 

Other (specify) 



Please rank oVder your preferred inservice providers. Use a 1 
for your fir^t choice, a 2 for your second choice, and so on, 
with a 4,5,vor:;6 , Indicating your last choice. 

Average Rank Rankings 
3 local administrators 2 6 2 2 

1 local teachers "1111 



4,g personnel from the State Department of Education 6 6 4 3 
4,5 professors from universities 5 6 3 4- 

" other, specify I 

other, specify " 



What did you appreciate most about this inservice? 

The chance to state opinion 
Opportunity to gty^e safety demonstration 
Awareness level of shop safety. 

; ' 

What did you appreciate least about this inservice? 
Film 

Whole thing was good— didn't consider any part a low point 



Overall, how did this inservice compare with the last one you attended 
xthat was not led by teachers? This one was 

better 



_4 about the same 

worse 



. . . JANUARY 14. 1981 

SW KS AVTS, DODGE CITY 

INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Check one: . Vocational Instructor 1 
Special Educator 



Other (specify) 1 Work/Study Coordi nator 

Please rank order your preferred inservice providers Use a l 
w UhTI r^oJ ^'^?;S!v^2 f9r your second c'hoiJerand o'on.' 
Avera^ lfank°'^ ^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

local administrators 

__J__ local- teachers ^ I 

personnel from the Sta^e Department of Education 
» professors from universities 

_2___ other, specify" Spec, education instructVs 2 
— 3 — other, specify Arrowhead West people 3 



What did you appreciate most about this inservice? 
It was very practical 
Safety Av/areness 



What did you appreciate least about this inservice? 

Perhaps it should have been longer since the subject is so important, 
then more shops could have been visited. ••.anu, 

. Is TEDDDIE not to assist voc. ed. and special ed. instructors to 

„work together? We did not have that much direct contact with each other. 

Overall, how did this inservice compare with the last one you attended 
that was not led by teachers? This one was axtenoed 

better • . 

about the same 

' , ^ ^ worse 



no answer (all had been teacher led) 



JANUARY 14, 1981 
SW KS AVTS, DODGE CITY 

INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Check one: Vocational Instructor 



Special Educator 6_ 

Other (specify) 



Please ra|}k order your preferred inservice providers. Use a 1 \ 
for your first choice, a 2 fqr your second choice,, and so on, 
with a 4,5 > or 6 indicating your last choice. 
Average Rank Rankings 
3>3 local administrators 4 3 3 2 2 6 

1>5 local teachers 14 1111 

3>5 personnel from the State Department of Education 3 14 4 4 5 
professors from universities 2 2 2 3 3 4 , 
2 other, specify Sales Rep from .school supply compani es 2 
3_ other, specify Authors of books 3 " ^ 



What did you appreciate most about this inservice ? 

Leaif^ning strategies presentation (2) Being able to work on continuum of skiU'^ 
Material- ideas from other teachers 

KNEA . .V 

Learning strategies material , i 

No comment 1 
What did you appreciate least about this inservice ? 

No comment (3) 
Unorganized at first 

Would ratljer see entire videotape rather than try to incorporate too 

many thfrigs 
All was OK 

Overall, how did this inservice compare with the last on^ you attended 
that v/as not led by teachers? . This one was 

6 better 

about the same 

worse 



• ■ i> be 



v. . • • • . . 

i Fomatfive Evaluations 
)i ~ 

Open-ended formative evaluation questionnaires were distributed 
trainees at various points throughout the training courses. The 
:followif)g questions were Included: 

r-' 1. I appreciate... 

2. I was frustrated by... 

3. I wish... 

4. I think the instructors... 

5. The material covered was... 

6. I plan... 

7. I learned.. . 

8. 1 hope. . . 

9. I am concerned. . . , 

10. I liked... 

11. The content of the last 2-3 hours... 

12. If I were an instructor'... 

In addition, more specific questionnaires were distributed regarding 
several of the presentations made during the courses. The following 
questions were Included, among others: 

1. What did you like best about the career education slide-tape 
show? 

2. : What did you like le?st about the presentation on adult 

education? 

Final ly, li questionnaire regarding the whole training experience was 
distributed. It Included questions such as: 

1. What have been the strengths of this week? 
Z.% Have you learned useful knowledge throughout the training 
courses? 

3. "* Do you plan to apply principles of designing, developing, 

and delivering Inservlce education to other activities? 

4. How have your feelings about project goals changed? 

Responses to all these formative evaluation efforts ranged fpom 
the silly-- " I wish my feet didn't stink" —to the Insightful— "It 
will take time and easy steps to get total Involvement." Responses 
were tabulated and consljlered as project staff made plans for upcoming 
sessions and follow-up activities. 

Audience Evaluations 

Team members designed evaluation forms to be completed by their 
audiences at the conclusion of their inservlce programs. A sample 
of summaries' of these forms Is provided In Exhibit A. 



• JANUARY 14. 1981 
SW KS AVTS. DODGE CITY 

INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Check one: Vocational Instructor 



Special Educator 10 " \ 

Other (specify) 1 aide , 



Please rank order your preferred inservice providers. Use a 1 
for your first choice, a 2 for your second choice,. and so on, 
with a 4,5, or 6 indicating your las.t" choice. 
Average-^Rank . Rankings 

4.Z local administrators 46"^ 43144646 

2.9 local teachers 25 5 4231 33 1 

^'^ personnel from the State Department of Education 3432413425 

1.9 professors from universities 13 2 13 2 2 2 12 

4 other, specify guest speakers 4 



- 3 other, specify material' reps 3 



I ' . . w — 

* 1 NEA (e.g. workshop on strbss) 1 

1,5 Person from own area of exceptionality 2 1 
1 group mtg for curriculum discussion, testing, imethods, etc. 1 
What did you appreciate most about this inservice? / 

Talking to other teachers about good materials used in other programs (2) 
KNEA (2) No comment (2) Getting in specific groups 

Information packet(2) Film Agenda - laid out and followed 

(I wijruse it & the Materials to work through & with.Visitim 

suggestions) with. teachers in same area of exception- 

What did you appreciate Xkast about this inservice ? No comment (3) 

How unorganized it was Disorganization-waste of time-nothing accomplish 

Didn't p'ertain to my area of ed Too late 

Overview of video Not enough time for group discussions 

Started too late Didn't need to have info packet summarized 

First part wasn't long enough 
to understand wh^t^hq w^s talking about 

Overalu how did this inservice compare with the last one vou attended / 

that v;as not led bv teachers? This one was 

better 



JJ^ about the same 
^ wor^e 



Please allow 1/2 day inservice for discussing, classroom materials with 
other teachers, same exceptionality 



■ JANUARY 14. 1981 
SW KS AVTS. DODGE CITY.; 

•INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Check one: Vocational Instructor 
Special' Educator 



Other (specify) 1 .paraprofesslonal 



Please rank Order your preferred Inservlce providers. Use a 1 
for , your first choice, a.2 for your second choice, and so on. 
with a 4,5, or 6 Indicating your last choice. " 
Average Rank Rankings 
local administrators 4 2 2 3 3 4 



.6 local teachers 113 4 4 3 

3.2 personnel from the State Department of Education 3! 4 4 2 5 1 
1»7 professors from universities 2 3 1112 J^'f* -.^^ 

^ other, specify personnel from other coop^ , districts 2 , 
other, specify ■ J/ 



1 corranent: The program is more Important than;, the presenter. 



What d1d vnu aooreciate most ahn ut this Insprvirp ? 

Group meetings ' Group discussion ^ 

Meeting with other instructors Nothing 

Video explaining* KNEA^tg 

Visiting with other staff members seeing other teachers discussing our 
Film programs 

What did vou appreciate least about this inservlce ? 

Last too long (after school) (2) Meeting ran late due to poor organizati 

Too much. time getting started. No value 

organized (2) Lack of organization 

Would like to try a full day inservlce No comment 
Time element 
Videotape and lecture 

Overall, how did this in«;prvi r e comparp with the last one vou att ended 
that was not led bv teachers? This one was 

better 

about the same 

8 worse 



JANUARY iH, 1901 ' 
SW KS AVTS, DODGE CITY 

INSE^VICE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Check one: Vocational Instructor 

Special Educator 2 

Other- (specify) 

• . * V 

Please rank order your preferred inservice providers. Use a 1 
for your first choice, a 2 for your second choice, and so on, 
with a 4,5, or 6 indicating your last choice. 
Average Rank Rankings 
4.5 local administrators 3 6, 

^ 4.0 local teachers 4 4 ^ 

. 3.5 personnel from the State Department of Education 2 5 
2.0 professors firom universities 13 " ^p^^ , 
I other, specify someone specific to an area of excepti onality } 
2. other, specify teachers f rom outside coop .specific exceptional 1 

■ ties) 2 ^ ^" 

What did you appreciate mpst about this inservice? 

Meeting- with teachers from specific program area 
Group discussion J 

What did you appreciate least about this inservice? 
No comment 

The time-- why not start at 1:00 or 1:30? 

Overall, how did this inservice compare with the last one you attended 
that was not led by teachers'? This oneTwas 

better 

about the same 

worse 

2 first one 



JANUARY 14, 1901 
. ' SH KS AVTS, 'DODGE CITY 

INSERVICE QUESTI 

Check one: Vocational Instructor _ 

Special Eclucator\^ 1_ 

Other (specify) 

Please rank order your preferred Inservlce providers. Use a 1 
for your first choice, a 2 for your second choice, and so on, 
with a 4,5, or 6 Indicating yoiir last choice. 

1 local administrators ? 

2 local teachers' 

^ personnel from the State Department of Education 
' 3 professors from universities 

other, specify • 

other, specify ^ 

What did you appreciate most about this inservice? 



No conment 




What did you appreciate least about this inservice? 
No comment 

Overall, how did this inservice compare with the last one you attended 
that v/as not led by teachers? This one was 

\ better 

about the same 

worse 

1 no response 




SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS OF SWK AVTS INSEIWICE 
Vocational Instructors 
January 14 1 1901 



I HOPE,-, 

this thing keeps going 

that all handicapped persons can be and will be employable 
everyone under stand? why safety Is first 
we have more Inservlce conducted by teachers on our staff 
bad accidents do not. occur 
we got our point across-- what Is simple 
we can continue to have the good record of few accidents In 
our shops 

I can use some of the Ideas > 

that I don't get a student* hurt In the shop 

the EMR and LD Instructors paid very close attention to the 

problems In the shop 
we learned about safety 

that administrators, special ed, personnel, etc, don't expect 

too much from educators In training of special students, 
we can tour Arrowhead West In the near future 

I AM CONCERNED,,, 



that I cannot measure up to handicapped person's needs 

with people using equipment whether they are familiar with It 
or not. The pros are usually the ones who get hurt, 

that the people who would benefit most from today's demonstrations 
were not present, 

on employment of the handicapped 

about the safety of everyone In the shop 

that the students can benefit from the training 

that one of these days we'll have a really serious accident 

for the safety of the students 
C^that sometimes that we can get so careless 
'about malnstreaming Into hazardous occupation areas for training 

about safety for the handicap 

that students don't think SAFETY FIRST— especially when they must 

be reminded quite often 
about the students placed In our classes without the Instructors 

knowledge of their handicaps before their admission 



3. I LIKED... 

Gerald Schmidt 

the demonstrations 

the fllmstrlp mostly 

the presentations and demonstrations 

the chance to express my feelings about safety 

the films 

the film and denonstratlons In the shops. 

the outline x 

the looks on some faces as the demonstrations were made 

the film and the shop danonstratlons 

the film 

the shop safety demonstrations. Very effective, I hope their 
well jnade points were made with the right people! 

THE CONTENT OF THE LAST 1 -2 HOURS ... 

was very worthwhile 

concerns everybody not just handicapped 
was Informative 

was very beneficial If It Is used 
was very good and Informative 
was good 

was Interesting— planned 
last 

was Informative 

was quite Interesting and makes me want to become more aware of 

what goes on In each of our vocational areas, 
was very well paceH^d Informative 

I PLAN... 

to follow up on this 

to review safety In my own program and be aware of U In other 

programs 
to^ re-evaluate my safety program 
to use parts of the presentations 
to continue being as safe as I can 
to use a more step by step approach 
to be more aware when I walk through the shop areas 
to make some task analysis 

continue to ©nphasize safety above all other skills of tool and 

machine ^operation 
to be very explicit concerning safety In the classroom 
use some of the Ideas 

to be more careful walking through the shops and to be more aware 
when I must be there 




1 

1 X 



6^ I LEARNED-. 



that many businesses do not appreciate the fact that handicapped 

persons are employable 
I feel safety Is Impprtant no more or no less to disabled people 

as to any one else. Safety Is safety, 
some safety problens 

that simple things can cause safety accidents 

that there are many more dangers In the shop areas than I thought 

that some people will never change 

It Is a serious problem 

to use ear plugs when Allan pops the balloon. Very good pointers, 
more about the handicapped person 

I am convinced that safety applies to all and not just to the 
"special" students. In that sense all are "special" and must 
strictly follow safety guidelines. 

more Interesting facts about Arrowhead West and about our own 
shops 



Note: Fourteen Instructors responded to this questionnaire 
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EXHIBIT B 
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INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE ■ ^ " 

Please read through the following statements about inservice programs. 
Then place a plus (+) next to the 5 statements with which you most 
agree. Also, place a minus (-) next to the 5 statements with which 
you least agree (even if you agree with them all, choose the 5 
you think are less Important than the otherF T 



An inservice program should lead directly to increased student 
achievement. 

'An inservice program should challenge participants. / 

An inservice program should increase teacher morale. 

An inservice session should motivate teachers to try new techniques. 

,An inservice program should provide information on required 
teacher paperwork. 

An inservice program should improve the school's efficiency. 

An inservice program should provide teachers with new skills. 

An inservice program should cover facts related to subject areas. 

An inservice program should make the teacher's job easier. 

An inservice program should improve the curriculum. 

An inservice program should inspire teachers to seek further 
information on the topics covered. 

An inservice program should cover instructional techniques. 

An inservice program should provide materials teachers can 
use in their classrooms. 

An inservice program should lead to better cooperation among 
teachers and administrators. 

An inservice program should provide teachers with ideas they can 
apply in their classrooms immediately. 

An inservice program should foster unity among teachers. 
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Please rank the following statements. Use a 1 for the most 
iijiportant statement, a 2 for the next most important state- 
ment, and so on, with 7 Indicating the least Important 
statement. Do not use any number twice. 



Inservice providers should model effective teaching strategies 

The information provided during an inservice session should be 
compiled in a format that facilitates retrieval. 

An inservice program should be geared to the appropriate level (e.g., 
awareness of concepts before practicing of skills...) 

The inservice provider should capture and hold the attention of the 
participants. 

Adequate directions should be given for anything teachers are 
expected to do after the inservice. 

f ■ "^^^ ■ 

Individual participants should not be allowed to disrupt the ' 
inservice session. 

Inservice activities should include on-st^e demonstrations 
with learners. K 



Please rank the following statements. Use a 1 for the most 
important statement, a 2 for the next most important state- 
ment, and so on, with 7 indicating the least important 
statement. Do not use any number twice. 



Inservice providers should speak from the teachers' point of view. 

The format of an inservice should be appropriate for its purpose. 

Inservice sessions shoul(^ include planned breaks. 

Instructions for group activities should be adequate. 

Inservice providers should encourage questions. 

The inservice audience should share knowledge and experiences as 
a planned part of the program. ^ 

Inservice handouts should be directly applicable to the teachers 
needs. 



Kage j 



Please rank the following statements. Use a 1 for the most 
important statement, a 2 for the next most imp'dirtant state- 
ment, and so on^, with 7 indicating the least important 
statement. Do not use any number twice. 



Inservice providers should be patient. 

The goals and objectives of the inservice session should be 
publicized in advance. 

Inservice handouts should be limited in number. 

Inservice providers should display confidence in their expertise 

The inservice atmosphere should be free and open (teachers should 
not feel constrained to hide their real problems). 

The seating -arrangement should be appropriate for the type of 
activity. 

Inservice sessions should include opportunities for teachers to 
practice new skills. 



Please-rank the following statements. Use a 1 for the most 
important statement, a 2 for the next most important state- 
ment, and so on, with 7 indicating the least important 
statement. Do not use any number twice. 



The inservice provider should build enthusiasm among the participants 

Teachers ^should be treated with personal and professional respect 
throughout the inservice process.-^ 

Inservice sessions should be organized. 

Inservice providers should use language familiar to the participants. 
An inservice agenda should be given to each participant. 

Inservice sessions should include an appropriate mix of background 
theory and practical application. 

Only media that enhance the learning experience, rather than i 
merely entertain, should be used. ■ 



46 



For ; each fwir of statements below, please p^ace a ch^ck mark {^) 
sbesidet^ you agree with more. Even if you agree 

With bothi or do not agr^e with either, choose the one that 
appeals to you more tharf the other. 



An inservlce program should inspire teachers to seek further 
information on the 'topics covered. 

Teachers sho^uTd leavp an inservice program knowing exactly how 
ta apply. wha\ they have learned. 



Inservice progr^ams should be strictly devoted to the content being 
covered. * ' * . . 

Inservice programs should include wann-up activities and 
unstructured discussion sessions. 



to 



An inservice session should thoroughly cover just one topic. 
An inservice session should introduce several topics. 

The best Inservice programs are those In which teachers share their 
experiences and Ideas with each other. 

The best inservice programs have guest speakers who are known 
for their expertise. 



An Inservice program is worthwhile only If It leads directly to 
Improved student achievement. 

An inservice program is worthwhile If It helps teachers function 
more efficiently. 



Inservice sessions should Include individualized activities for 
teachers. 

Inservice sessions should be designed for the typical teacher. 



Inservice sessions should Include planned follow-up activities 
with assistance available. 

Inservice programs should not require follow-up activities. 
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Please rank the fol lowing statements. Use a 1 for the one you 
most agree with, then a 2, and so on, with a 5 indicating the 
one you agree with least: Use each number, from 1 througK 5, 
even if you agree with each statement or disagree with each 
statement. 



The purpose 

knowledge. 


of 


an 


i nservi ce 


program 


SnOU 1 U Dc LU iilLi cabc tcaL.ilci o 


The purpose 

skil 1 s. 


of 


an 


inservice 


program 


should be to improve teachers' 


The purpose 

•* attitude. 


of 


an 


inservice 


program 

r 


should be to change teachers' 


The purpose 

material s. 


of 


an 


inservice 


prog ram 


should be to develop classroom 


The purpose 


of 


an 


inservice 


program 


should be to plan changes in the 



Please list any inservice characteristics you think are more 
important than the ones included on this questionnaire. 



1. 



3. 



5. 



When wa-s the last inservice program you attended? If you don't remember 
the date, approximately how ipany months ago was it? ! — 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE. A SUMMARY OF RESULTS WILL BE SENT TO 
YOUR SCHOOL FOR YOUR REVIEW. 



id 
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INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please identify the last inservice program you attended. Approximate 
if you do not remember the exact details. 



ERIC 



TopicCs);: 

I 

Presenter(s): 



Date: 



^It^^^. i^^?^"^ purpose(s) of the last inservice program you 
attende(|by placing a check mark (v/) in the most appropriate spact 
following-each listed purpose. 



I f 
I ■ 

theNpurpOse of the last inservice program 
I attended was to... 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 



Increase student achievement. 

increase teacher morale. 

motivate teachers to try new 
techniques. 

provide information on required 
teacher paperwork. ^ 

iimprove the school's efficiency. 

provide teachers with new skills. 

provide facts related to my subject 
area. 

make the teacher's job easier. 

Improve the curriculum. 

Inspire teachers to seek further 
Information. 

provide teachers with classroom 
materials. 

promote better cooperation among 
teachers and administrators. 

foster unity among teachers. 

'•i 

Improve teachers' efficiency. 
Irrcrease teachers' knowledge. 



Only 
Purpose 



A Major 
Purpose 



A Minor 
Purpose 



Not A 
Purpose 



4 
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In each of the following sets of statements, please place a plus (+) 
beside the one that most applies to the last inservice program you 
attended, and a minus (-) beside the statement that least applies^. 
Please assign a plus and a minus in each group. If even all the 'state- 
ments do or do not apply. 



During the last inservice program I attended, I was... 
bored. 

bothered by disruptive participants. 

restless from sitting too long. 

During the last inservice program I attended, I was... 

challenged. 

attentive. 

able to discuss real concerns. 



The handouts at the last inservice program I attended were... 

worthwhile for use in my classroom. 

useful for background information. 

easy to use. 

a concise compilation of information presented. 

The handouts at the last inservice program I attended were... 
useless. 

overwhelming (I.e., too many). 

of poor quality (e.g., poorly duplicated). 

hard to understand. ) 

/ 
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Please indicate the extent of your agreement with the following state- 
ment by placing a check mark (s/) in the appropriate space following 
each statement. . ^ ' 



At the last inservice session I attended, 
the speaker(s).. . 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



1. modeled effective teaching techni- 
ques. 

2. ceiptured and held the audience's 
attention, 

3. spoke from the teacher's point of 
view. 

4. gave adequate instructions for 
activities. 

5. explained how to apply techni- 
ques in the classroom. 

6. encouraged the audience to ask 
questions. 

7. were patient. 

8. displayed confidence In their 
expertise. 

9. built enthusiasm among the partici- 
pants. 

10. were organized. 
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i*ead through statements about ins^vice programs, 

pllce a plus (+) next to the 4 statements that best describe the 
'nservice programSou attended and a minus (-) beside the 4 that 
it^ast typify it. Please assign 4 pluses and 4 mt^ft^^&^e^n if all the 
'i|tatements are good or poor descriptors.. 




The last inservice program I attended... 

was geared to the appropriate knowledge level. 

included group discussion. 

, followed an agenda that was publicized in advance. 

incorporated useful media. 

included appropriate warm-up activities. 

^ met my expectations in terms of content covered. 



included opportunities for sharing information and experiences with 
other teachers. 

included follow-up activities, with assistance, 
included individualized activities. 

included an appropriate mix of background theory and practical 
appl ication. 

was designed for the typical teacher. 



Please read through the following statements about inservice programs. 
Then place a plus (+) next to the 4 statements that best describe the 
last inservice program you attended and a minus (-) beside the 4 that 
least typify it. Please assign 4 pluses and 4 minuses even if all^the 
statements are good or poor descriptors. 



The last inservice program I attended... 

djd not include adequate instructions for group activities, 

included silly games. 

included too little information about too many topics. 

included too much theory. 

was disorganized. 

had no agenda. 

did not include a question-answer period. 

included too little theory. 

had an inappropriate seating arrangement. 

followed a format inappropriate for its purpose. 
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Please indicate the effects of the -last Inservice program you attended 
by marking the following statements true or false. 

■ .... ^ ^ . ^ 

As a result of the last inservice program I attended... 

I changed aa attitude. , * . 

I tried a new instructional technique in my class. 

I sought more advice from other teachers in my school . ^ 

^ I used new materials in my class. 

^ I developed new materials for my class. ^ ( ^ ' 

I work differently with support staff. 

I cooperate better with administrators. ^ 

Administrators cooperate better with me. - 

I complete my paperwork faster. 

I ordered new resource materials/ 

I did nothing different. 

I... (please specify what ydtl do differently) } 



Please complete the following sentences. 



The. best thing about the last inservice I attended was... 



ERIC 



The worst thing about the last inservice I attended was... 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE. A SUMMARY OF RESULTS WILL 
BE sfeNT TO YOUR- SCHOOL FOR YOUR REVIEW. 



^1 



